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Educational Television Must Be Safeguarded 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION: 


I appear before this Commission as Commissioner 
of Education in the Office of Education in the 
Federal Security Agency to encourage the safeguard- 
ing of the access of education to broadcasting oppor- 
tunities in the television field. 

In this matter, the Federal Communications 
Commission and the Office of Education have certain 
closely similar concerns and share a common pur- 
pose. Both the Commissioners and the Office of 
Education recognize that the Government has re- 
sponsibilities for safeguarding and promoting the 
public interest in our respective fields. I feel, there- 
fore, that I do not appear before you under the 
necessity of pleading a cause which is alien to your 
concerns. 

In its January 16, 1945, report, the Commission 
guaranteed that the applications of educational insti- 
tutions for televison licenses would be treated “‘on 
an equal basis with applications from noneducational 
applicants.” At that time, the Commission felt 
unready to reserve a television band for educational 
use because there seemed to be insufficient evidence 
of an effective interest in the use of television by 
educational institutions and systems. My purpose in 
appearing today is to suggest that that conclusion 
should be reexamined. 





*Statement to the Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C., November 27, 1950, in hearings on the utili- 
zation of frequencies in the band 470 to 890 megacycles. A 
further statement concerning the hearings will be published in a 
future issue of HicHeR Epucation. 
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By EARL J. McGRATH* 


The National Government Protects 
and Furthers Education 


The responsibility of Government to protect the 
public interest at all times is a clearly recognized 
principle, particularly so when a new frontier is 
being opened. The shameless exploitation of nat- 
ural resources in the opening of the Great West has 
demonstrated the result of governmental failure to 
protect the public interest. Mountain ranges de- 
nuded of timber and the blank openings of abandoned 
mines are mute evidence leading us in a later day 
to wish that governmental action had earlier ex- 
hibited more foresight. 

Likewise, the concern of the National Government 
in protecting and furthering the cause of education 
goes back to our national beginnings. Even before 
the Constitution of the United States of America had 
been written, the precedent was set. In opening 
the Northwest Territory, the Congress of the Con- 
federation adopted an ordinance which reserved part 
of the public lands for educational purposes, thereby 
establishing a precedent which was followed without 
deviation in the subsequent admission of every one 
of the States into the Union. There is, of course, a 
difference between setting aside capital assets such 
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as land to endow education and reserving channels 
of communication for use by educational institutions 
and systems; but both actions rest on the same fun- 
damental notion that the public interest is best 
served when the need of the people for universal 
access to good education guides governmental action. 


Communication and Education 

The point can be sharpened further. Education 
depends upon communication. ‘Thoughts and ideas, 
the material of education, have to be transmitted 
and disseminated. In an earlier day, when word-of- 
mouth communication to a visible audience was the 
sole means of reaching a circle of listeners, the bill 
of rights forbade the Federal Government to abridge 
the freedom of assembly or of speech. With the 
broadcasting of sound, freedom of assembly became 
less important educationally and freedom of speech 
more important; freedom of access to the radio be- 
came essential to the effective exercise of the right 
to freedom of speech. If the purpose of democracy, 
to secure the universal enlightenment of its members, 
is to be served, education must, at all times, be as- 
sured of access to the means of mass communication. 
This principle must be recognized in the field of 
television. 


Educational Television Must Be Protected 

The highly restricted number of channels available 
for television emphasizes the necessity of forehanded 
action. For example, it is unnecessary for the Gov- 
ernment to reserve certain printing presses for 
educational use because more presses may always 
be put into operation. Education is assured of 
access to the use of the printed word because there 
is no limit to the number of presses which may 
operate. But if education’s right of access to every 
means of communication is to be recognized and 
applied in the field of television, Government action 
must now reserve opportunity for education because 
there are only 12 channels in the Very High Fre- 
quency Band. In the field of sound broadcasting, 
the Federal Communications Commission has already 
recognized the principle I am stressing here. It is 
my hope that the Commission will find some way of 
recognizing and safeguarding the need, and hence 
the right, of the public to have access to television 
broadcasting facilities for education. 


Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction 
The marked development in the field of audio- 
visual aids in the past quarter century is eloquent 
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evidence that education does move. A steady stream 
of highly effective educational motion pictures jg 
now being produced, and is used at all instructional] 
levels from kindergarten through the graduate school, 
Filmstrips, with and without accompanying record- 
ings, offer a wide variety of instructional content, 
These devices combine photographically accurate 
visual representation with animation to add living 
reality, plus verbal content, sound effects, and music, 
And since learning is closely dependent upon effort, 
which in turn is closely associated with interest, the 
use of audio-visual aids has become standard practice 
in our schools and colleges. Each successive advance 
in technology, from the lantern slide to sound-on- 
film, has won its way into the teaching process. | 
know of no reputable educator who questions the 
superior effectiveness of teaching which makes 
judicious use of audio-visual aids. 

It is, of course, true that basic instructional content 
has to be expressed in words, printed or oral. But 
everything which sharpens the meaning of the spoken 
or written word greatly facilitates the learning proc- 
ess. For example, a teacher might describe a cuttle- 
fish as being very much like a squid except that it is 
larger and has no calcified internal shell. That isa 
very concise description; but it assumes that the stu- 
dent has already seen a squid, or a good picture of 
one; and unless the concept of a “calcified internal 
shell” is reasonably clear to him, the student is not 
likely to walk out of the classroom and recognize the 
first cuttlefish he meets or be able to distinguish it 
from a squid. 

Education continues to rely primarily on the use 
of language. The more important intellectual proc- 
esses of analysis, synthesis, invention, and projection 
operate chiefly with the use of verbal symbols. | 
am using verbal symbols to convey meanings to the 
Commission at this moment. But the effectiveness 
of the symbols I am using depends in no small part 
upon the fact that the members of the Commission 
are already possessed of a full background of general 
and technical knowledge into which they quickly fit 
whatI say. If, instead, I were talking to high-school 
freshmen, I could not use the words “Very High 
Frequency Band” without stopping to give those 
words specific content. Yet, if, as I spoke, the high- 
school freshman saw before him a schematic chart 
representing the whole series of frequency bands and 
their use, several hours of laborious instruction could 
be condensed into a few minutes of intensive and 
pleasurable learning. 
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Sound Broadcasting and Television 


From this perspective, I make one comment on 
the comparative importance of sound broadcasting 
and of television for educational purposes. The 
principal limitation of the radio for educational pur- 
poses lies precisely in the fact that it is limited solely 
to sound. As an amplification, enrichment, or ex- 
pansion of the instructor’s effort, radio’s spoken word 
isexcellent. Withthe round-table discussion or effec- 
tively dramatized presentation, radio adds new effec- 
tiveness to verbal instruction. It brings variety 
and new dimensions of importance to the student’s 
experience. I would in no way minimize the im- 
portance of radio as an educational device, and I 
would demur strongly if it were suggested that the 
educational potential of sound broadcasting is unim- 
portant. At the same time, this serves only to 
emphasize the much greater potential importance 
of television broadcasting for educational purposes. 
Where radio uses only the ears, television uses both 
ears and eyes. ‘Television’s potential advantage 
over radio appears to be as great as sound-on-film 
over the silent motion picture. 

The contrast may be extended. Just as radio has 
the great advantage of timeliness and immediacy 
over the phonograph, so television has this same 
advantage over the sound film. For some teaching 
situations, a library of recordings (say, of great 
music) is preferable to the radio because the things 
to be taught are not related to immediate moments 
of the passing parade of history. In such situations, 
the sound film is likewise highly usable. But just 
as the radio makes a contribution to education which 
the phonograph cannot make, so, too, television 
serves a purpose which the sound film can never 
accomplish. ‘Timeliness is an element of interest 
which, in the audio-visual field, can be served by 
television and only by television. 

As I have said, television like radio has the advan- 
tage of timeliness and immediacy. Like motion- 
picture films it combines photographically accurate 
visual representations with animation to give living 
reality to the subject. But television’s great con- 
tribution to education will be the combination of 
these advantages of timeliness, immediacy, and 
realism in one medium plus its ability to reach people 
without requiring their assembly in a classroom. 
While institutional use of television for educational 
purposes should not be minimized and should be 
very substantial, its anticipated use in community 
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or extension education should be even greater. 


Government Action Is Needed 


These considerations lead me to suggest that it is 
vital to the continuous improvement of public educa- 
tion that every school system and college competent 
to produce educational television programs and 
financially able to construct and operate a station 
be assured that, when the time comes that it is ready 
to start construction of a television broadcast station, 
a suitable locally usable transmitting frequency will 
be available. 

It is my belief that there is only one way to insure 
this desirable result: firm Government action now to 
protect the future. It cannot be concluded from 
the present showing that access of educational insti- 
tutions and systems to television channels should, 
for the future, be left to the accidents of competitive 
bidding between educational and commercial inter- 
ests. History clearly demonstrates that the opening 
of a new frontier calls for a wise balance between 
the stimulus of private development and the per- 
manent safeguarding of the public interest. I do not 
believe that it can be demonstrated that the public 
interest can be served best by permitting the entire 
field of television to be preempted for private and 
commercial purposes. The Federal Government 
has a clear responsibility to protect the future by 
holding open a modest opportunity in television for 
education. In view of what I have said, the present 
financial ability of educational institutions to build 
and operate television stations should not be con- 
sidered decisive of the issue before the Commission. 


Gradual Development of Means of Instruction 


Development of means and methods of instruction 
is and should be a gradual process. Even if innova- 
tions in educational instruction on a substantial scale 
are financially feasible, educators cannot in good 
conscience experiment with the minds and lives of 
large numbers of American children by instituting 
such changes before they have been proved to be 
effective. Educators, and those who are responsible 
for financing of education, must plan and operate in 
terms of decades and generations rather than in 
terms of months or weeks. Even after an educa- 
tional method has been accepted by the profession, 
the task remains of convincing the general public 
who must finance the innovation. Personnel must 
then be trained to apply the new methods or means 
of instruction. This process may be slow, but it 
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does have the advantage of proceeding on a surer 
footing. 

The fact that it takes a great deal of time to de- 
velop new means of instruction places educational 
institutions at a competitive disadvantage with com- 
mercial interests whenever the two begin to bid for 
access to facilities which are limited. Business 
enterprises enjoy the advantage of being able to 
move much more quickly than educational institu- 
tions in matters of this kind. This means that, if 
education is to make any use of any new medium 
of mass communication such as television, where the 
opportunities are strictly limited by the number of 
channels open in any particular broadcast area, 
Government must reserve that opportunity against 
the day of effective educational demand. I believe 
that evidence to be presented at this hearing will 
clearly establish that the leading educators of the 
country believe that television broadcasting is an 
appropriate and even necessary educational medium. 
It, therefore, becomes the obligation of the Govern- 
ment to take such action as will assure the educa- 
tional institutions and systems that they will be 
given adequate opportunity to plan, construct, and 
operate television stations. 


Education and Commercial Stations 


The experience of educators with radio reinforces 
the case for the educational use of television. In 
the early days of educational broadcasting of sound, 
a few hours a week provided about all the air time 
the average city school system or college could use 
to advantage. Over the years, however, the expe- 
rience of educators in using radio under commercial 
management has brought unfavorable develop- 
ments of which this Commission is fully aware. 
On the one hand, educational plans call for the pro- 
duction of more and more programs with specific 
content, beamed at particular audiences, for special 
purposes. At the same time, commercial stations 
have been confronted with increasingly sharp com- 
petition for audiences. Moreover, educational plans 
frequently call for the development of integrated 
series of broadcasts. 

The managers and owners of commercial stations 
have, quite naturally, I think, exhibited some re- 
luctance to meet those increasing demands of edu- 
cation for broadcast time. The better the pro- 
grams became for specific educational purposes, the 
more likely they were to jeopardize the sales value 
of the commercial station’s time by limiting audi- 
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ence appeal. Inevitably, educators and commer. 
cial producers have pursued conflicting and in- 
creasingly incompatible objectives in programing, 
As educational demand for radio time increases, the 
time available for educational broadcasts on com- 
mercial stations decreases. Only the opening up 
of the Frequency Modulation Band has permitted 
an easing of this situation through the reservation 
of a series of channels in the FM Band exclusively 
for educational broadcasting purposes. 

There are now over 100 educational radio stations 
about evenly divided between universities and pub- 
lic-school systems. Before the advent of FM, 
there were only 30 such stations. The more than 70 
new ones represent substantial growth. Already 
one college-owned TV station is in operation, 
several others are actively engaged in planning sta- 
tions and some 50 others have evidenced their 
interest in establishing such stations. 

In view of the greater costs of television installa- 
tion and operation, the financial pressures on tele- 
vision station owners will be correspondingly greater, 
Any educator who has tried to get air time ona 
network radio station for a local school system or 
college will testify that it is next to impossible to 
get regular recurring broadcast time at hours most 
suitable for educational use. ‘Therefore, we may 
expect commercial television station owners to be 
no less solicitous of their competitive audience 
appeal than sound broadcasters have been. 


Conclusions 


Television may be too costly at present to make it 
readily usable by the great majority of the institu- 
tions of higher education or public-school systems, 
each acting independently. Cooperative program- 
ing by two or more educational institutions over 4 
single station appears to be one possible answer to 
the present difficulty. 

Reflecting a realistic estimate of the immediate 
probabilities of educational television development, 
we suggest that it will probably be an adequate 
safeguard of the public interest in educational 
broadcasting to reserve one channel in the very high 
frequency band for educational purposes in each 
broadcast area in which the total number of usable 
channels has not already been assigned. Further 
more, the application by an educational institution 
for an unassigned commercial channel should be 
given preferential consideration by the Commission 
if the applicant can give reasonable assurance of 
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present ability to provide a constructive educational 
program service. In those areas in which all usable 
channels are presently assigned for commercial 
purposes, the Commission is faced with a real prob- 
lem in providing a locally usable very high frequency 
channel for assignment to educational institutions. 

A more nearly comprehensive answer to the 
problem may possibly be found if and when actual 
television broadcast service in the Ultra High Fre- 
quency Band is established. If the public interest 
is to be served, allocation of the necessary channels 
in this band should be made and announced 
promptly so that, as the Ultra High Frequency 
television broadcasting begins to open up, every 
school system or college which is financially able to 
construct and operate its own educational television 
broadcasting station will be able to find a locally 
assignable operating frequency. 


Recommendations 


To safeguard the public interest, and to protect 
a great new medium of communication from being 
closed to the forces of education, which depend 
completely upon communication for their freedom 
I, therefore, urge the Commission to give serious 
consideration to two recommendations: (1) that 
for the immediate situation, the Commission, in 
making all future assignments in the Very High 
Frequency Band, save at least one locally available 
and usable television broadcast frequency in each 
broadcast area for assignment, exclusively, to 
educational stations applicants; and (2) that an 
adequate number of channels in the Ultra High 
Frequency Band be set aside for assignment to 
educational stations against the day when broad- 
casting in that band begins. 





Government Aids to Students: A Summary 


HE GOVERNMENT of the United States 

supports no permanent system of general schol- 
arships similar to those financed by some foreign 
governments for students at domestic institutions 
of higher education. Existing scholarship and fellow- 
ship programs financed by the United States Govern- 
ment for training at institutions of higher education 
in this country were established for the benefit of a 
special group, such as veterans, or for training prin- 
cipally in scientific fields. 


Recommendations and Bills 


The establishment of a broad, general program of 
federally financed scholarships in the United States 
has been recommended by the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education, by President Truman, by 
the task force on public welfare of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government (the Hoover Commission), by the 





*From Federal Scholarship and Fellowship Programs and Other 
Government Aids to Students: A Report Prepared in the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress, originally prepared 
October 1949; revised June 1950. Committee Print, Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, United States Senate, p. 1-7. 
The report was prepared by Charles A. Quattlebaum, education 
analyst on the staff of the Legislative Reference Service. Copies 
of the committee print of the complete report may be had from 
the Committee. 
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President’s Scientific Research Board, by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency (the United States Office of 
Education), and by other individuals, organizations, 
and agencies. As a whole, the recommendations 
have been for a program providing for study in all 
branches of knowledge rather than in only a few 
specialized fields, and for all classes of persons rather 
than for only certain groups. 

The President’s Commission on Higher Education 
has advised that the existing Federal scholarship 
and fellowship programs be unified under a single 
agency. In the interests of national security and 
progress the Commission would have the new pro- 
gram aim particularly at assuring maximum educa- 
tional benefits for the Nation’s most competent and 
gifted youth, its potential leaders in all fields—com- 
prising continuously about 20 percent of the total 
youth of the country. 

Declaring that education is “our first line of 
defense” and that it is “the most important task 
before us,” President Truman has advocated a 
“soundly conceived Federal scholarship program.” 

The Hoover Commission task force on public wel- 
fare has suggested that the proposed general program 
be designed somewhat along the lines of the present 
system of education of veterans. The President’s 
Scientific Research Board has suggested that the 
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new Federal scholarship arrangement should pick up 
as the veterans’ program declines. 

On July 8, 1949, the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator transmitted to the Bureau of the Budget a 
hundred-page staff memorandum prepared in the 
Office of Education supporting tentative drafts of pro- 
posed legislation to establish a program of Federal aid 
to students pursuing higher education. Subsequent 
discussion between officials of the Federal Security 
Agency and the Bureau of the Budget have led to 
modifications in these proposals, which at the time 
of this writing are pending introduction in the 
Congress.! 

A number of bills containing provisions for some 
form of Federal aid to individuals for their higher 
education have, however, been introduced in the 
Eighty-first Congress. The National Science Foun- 
dation Act of 1949 (Public Law 507, 81st Cong.) was 
approved May 10, 1950. One of the features of this 
law is a provision for the granting of federally financed 
scholarships and graduate fellowships in the mathe- 
matical, physical, medical, biological, engineering, 
and other sciences. These scholarships and fellow- 
ships would be in addition to those already financed 
by the Federal Government in scientific fields. Cer- 
tain other bills would provide scholarships in specified 
fields, particularly medicine and public health. A 
proposal that the Federal Government institute a 
large program of cooperation with the States in pro- 
viding scholarships in nonspecified fields is also 
pending in the Congress.” 


* * * * * 


Current Federal Activities in Higher Education 


Although the Federal Government has no program 
for the general support of higher education, Federal 
activities in this field are numerous and directly 
affect every collegiate institution. 

Most of the current Federal programs in higher 
education might be placed in one or another of the 
following categories: (1) Aid for the education of a 
special group of individuals, such as veterans; (2) 
aid to individuals for study in special fields, such as 
military science and medicine; (3) educational activi- 
ties carried out largely for the promotion of some 
policy of the Government, such as the development 
of international good will; (4) annual grants to par- 
ticular institutions for specific purposes, such as 


1A Federal Scholarship bill was introduced in the Senate on August 1, 1950 
(S. 3996) and in the House of Representatives on August 14 (H. R. 9429). (See 
Hicuer Epucation, September 1, 1950.) 

2S. 788 introduced by Senators Pepper and Murray, February 3, 1949. 
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agricultural education; and (5) grants and contracts 
awarded institutions for research in certain fields, 
such as the physical sciences. 

By far the largest Federal program in higher edu. 
cation is that provided for a special group, namely, 
veterans of World War II. This is the only Federal 
program which gives the individual almost complete 
freedom of choice of curriculum and institution. 

Certain Federal agencies have authority to award 
scholarships and fellowships, or their equivalent, in 
fields in which these agencies need highly trained 
personnel. The Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Public Health Service, and the Army and Navy 
finance large programs of this type. 

Several departments and other agencies, including 
the Departments of State, Treasury, and Commerce, 
the Federal Security Agency, and the Department 
of Defense, provide in-service training, usually at 
the graduate level, for a limited number of their 
personnel at private and State colleges and univer- 
sities. The Department of Agriculture and the 
National Bureau of Standards operate graduate 
schools of their own. 

With the cooperation of a number of other Federal 
agencies and private organizations, the Department 
of State administers a program of educational ex 
change of persons, mostly at the graduate level, with 
foreign countries. These “exchanges,” which are 
essentially scholarship awards, are authorized by 
the Smith-Mundt and Fulbright Acts. 

Federal grants to particular institutions of higher 
education for special purposes during the fiscal year 
1949 amounted to about $40,000,000. These grants 
included funds from the Department of Agriculture 
for the support of the land-grant colleges and from 
the Public Health Service for teaching in certain 
branches of medicine. In the same year about 
a dozen Federal agencies expended approximately a 
hundred million dollars for research projects at col- 
leges and universities. 

The academic fields emphasized by the Federal 
scholarship and research programs in the United 
States are the physical, biological, medical, engineer 
ing, and military sciences. This emphasis undoubt- 
edly is affecting the facilities, faculties, and adminis- 
tration of higher education in this country. 

Outstanding among Federal agencies operating 
large programs of scholarships and fellowships, of 
their equivalent, are the Atomic Energy Commis 
sion, the Department of State, the Department of 
Defense, and the Veterans’ Administration. 
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Atomic Energy Commission Program 

The fellowship program of the Atomic Energy 
Commission is carried on under provisions of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946. ‘The National Research 
Council administers the program for the Commission. 
During the fiscal year 1949 the sum of $1,899,000 
was made available to the Commission for fellow- 
ships. 

Under this program awards have been made in the 
medical, physical, biological, and agricultural sciences 
to researchers already holding doctors’ degrees, and 
in the biological and physical sciences to students 
working toward doctors’ degrees. The Commission 
has also recently established fellowships in health 
physics. Postdoctoral fellowships carry a basic sti- 
pend of $3,000 a year, and predoctoral fellowships 
$1,600 a year. The fellowships are distributed 
among institutions located in many States. 


Department of State Programs 


The program administered by the Department of 
State differs from the other Federal scholarship 
programs especially in that it provides for United 
States citizens to study abroad and for foreign 
nationals to study in the United States. The other 
programs provide for citizens of this country to 
study at domestic institutions. 

The program covers a multiplicity of fields of 
study, but a large proportion of the fellowship 
holders from abroad are studying in the technical 
and scientific fields. 

In administering acts of Congress providing for 
educational exchange of persons with other coun- 
tries, particularly in Latin America, the Department 
of State utilizes the service, facilities, and personnel 
of other Federal agencies and private agencies. 

Components of the program with the other Amer- 
ican Republics are the exchanges of (1) leaders and 
specialists, (2) professors, and (3) teachers and 
students. During the fiscal year 1949 at least 314 
grants to individuals were made under this program. 
The sum of $446,579 was allotted to meet the cost 
of these grants. The program affects all of the 
Latin-American countries and a large number of 
institutions of higher education in the United States. 

Under authority of the Smith-Mundt Act (Public 
Law 402, 80th Cong.) the Department of State is 
formulating plans to extend this program to the 
Eastern Hemisphere! 





* The Program was put into operation for Eastern Hemisphere countries 
during the fiscal year 1950. 
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Under the Fulbright Act (Public Law 584, 79th 
Cong.) some of the currencies and credits of other 
countries acquired by the United States through the 
sale of surplus property abroad may be used for 
educational exchanges. The Secretary of State is 
authorized to develop a program for sending United 
States citizens to study abroad and for financing 
travel for foreign nationals to study in this country. 
This is essentially a foreign-scholarship program. 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships established by 
the act is responsible for the selection of participants. 
Grants, awarded so far only to graduate students, 
usually have been made for a period of one academic 
year. 

No American dollars are available under the act, 
all funds being in foreign currencies. The act there- 
fore does not allow the payment of expenses of for- 
eign nationals in the United States, but only the 
cost of their travel to this country when such ex- 
pense can be paid in foreign currencies. 

As of July 21, 1949, a total of 2,615 grants had 
been made under the program. At least one citizen 
from nearly every State of the Union had received 
a grant. Foreign grantees had been placed in a 
majority of the States. 


Public Health Service Programs 


The United States Public Health Service operates 
a research fellowship program and a traineeship 
program. ‘The former is designed to increase the 
number of competent research workers in medical 
and allied fields. The latter program is aimed at 
increasing the number of physicians and dentists 
qualified to diagnose and treat cancer, and mental, 
cardiovascular, and dental cases. 

The Surgeon General awards predoctoral, post- 
doctoral, and special research fellowships supported 
from funds appropriated by the Congress. For this 
purpose the sum of $1,300,000 was appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1949. Fellows receive monthly sti- 
pends and travel allowances. The term of a fellow- 
ship is usually 1 year. 

Under the traineeship program trainees receive 
monthly stipends either directly from the institutes 
of the Public Health Service or from educational 
institutions to which grants have been made by that 
Federal agency. The National Institute of Mental 
Health, the National Cancer Institute, and the 
National Heart Institute award traineeships. Most 
of these are awarded for a period of one academic 
year, but some for longer or shorter periods. For 
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the fiscal year 1949 the amounts available for these 
traineeships were as follows: Mental health $575,000; 
cancer $250,000; heart $75,000. The average sti- 
pend per individual was respectively $2,115, $3,265, 
and $3,300. 

The fellowship and traineeship awards are dis- 
tributed over a majority of the States. 


Department of Defense Programs 


The Army and Air Force Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps are essentially scholarship programs. 
Their primary aim is the provision of a continuing 
source of trained Reserve officers. 

Individuals enrolled in the advanced course 
receive a daily allowance approximating the cost of 
a ration, besides free instruction, uniforms, and the 
use of training equipment during the regular school 
session. The enrollees also receive travel allow- 
ances to summer camps with subsistence and pay 
during the camping period. 

During fiscal 1949, enrollment in the Air Force 
and Army advanced courses numbered 30,000. ‘The 
sum of $7,537,500 was available for the program. 

The “Contract” Naval Reserve Officers Training 
Corps is like the ROTC program of the Army and 
Air Force in its basic arrangements. During fiscal 
1949, enrollees in the junior and senior years num- 
bered 557. The sum of $176,890 was available for 
their training. 

The “Regular” Naval Reserve Officers Training 
Corps was instituted after World War II. Enrollees 
are selected on a competitive basis. They agree in 
writing to carry out certain naval services, and 
receive free tuition, necessary official travel, pay, 
and other benefits. During 1949, 5,359 individuals 
were enrolled in this program, for which the sum of 
$5,427,025 was available. 

Under the naval aviation college program naval 
aviation candidates complete 2 years of college study 
in the status of airmen recruits in the Naval Reserve 
on inactive duty. During fiscal 1949 candidates 
enrolled in the freshman and sophomore years 
numbered 210, the average stipend per individual 
being $600. The sum of $232,260 was available 
for the program. 


Veterans’ Administration Programs 


Public Law 16, Seventy-eighth Congress, as 
amended, provides educational benefits for veterans 
of World War II who suffered a vocational handicap 
due to a disability incurred in or aggravated by 
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military service. The Federal Government pay; 
all expenses of vocational rehabilitation of these 
veterans including full tuition, necessary books and 
supplies, and all equipment required in training 
on-the-job. The veteran also receives a subsistence 
allowance each month plus allowances for one or 
more dependents. 

Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, a 
amended, provides for the education of World Wa 
II veterans without regard to the existence of dis. 
ability due to service or vocational handicaps, 
Under this law educational benefits are available in 
general to any World War II veteran who was dis. 
charged under conditions other than dishonorable 
and who served at least 90 days or was separated 
from active service because of a service incurred 
injury or disability. Such a veteran may receive 
educational benefits for a period of 1 year plus the 
time spent in service but not to exceed 4 years, 
The veteran may attend any approved educational 
establishment in which he chooses to enroll and which 
will accept him as a student. Tuition, books, and 
supplies are paid up to $500 for an ordinary school 
year. The veteran also receives subsistence allow- 
ances for himself and dependents, if any, in addition 
to pension, compensation pay, or other benefits 
otherwise payable. 

During the fiscal year 1949 an estimated 217,98 
veterans received benefits under Public Law 16 
and 2,049,309 under Public Law 346—a total of 
2,267,357. Of these the total number who attended 
colleges was estimated at 805,792. The estimated 


total cost of the program during that year was 
$3,076,687,271. 


State-Financed Scholarships 


In response to letters of request from the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service mailed in June 1949, the chief 
State school officers of practically all the States 
supplied memoranda, laws, bulletins, and other 
materials concerning scholarships financed by their 
respective State governments. The following art 
some of the general conclusions arrived at from 4 
study of this material. 

In 1949, 11 of the States were financing no scholar 
ships or fellowships of any kind. Three others 
finance none except those for Negroes to pursue else 
where graduate and professional training not avail- 
able to them in those States. 

Most of the State-financed scholarship programs 
are limited to study in certain specified fields or offer 
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benefits only to certain groups, such as veterans. 

At least 17 States offer scholarships or fellowships 
for aid in preparation for the teaching profession. 
Most of these programs have been instituted within 
the last several years, probably reflecting a recogni- 
tion on the part of State legislatures of the need for 
more and better-prepared teachers. 

At least three States provide scholarships in the 
fields of medicine and dentistry—fields in which the 
Federal Government also finances fellowships. 

Scholarships are available to veterans, children of 
veterans, or war orphans in five States. 

In several States members of the legislature have 
authority to award a limited number of scholarships 
according to conditions specified in the State laws. 

As measured by the amount of State appropriations 
for the purpose, Florida, Mississippi, and New York 
are outstanding in the size of their State scholarship 
programs. New York is supporting an extensive 
scholarship system which costs about $4,000,000 
annually. Florida and Mississippi annually expend 
about $500,000 each in support of scholarships and 
student loans. The Florida expenditure is princi- 
pally in aid to the training of teachers. The Missis- 
sippi expenditure is entirely for training in the fields 
of medicine and nursing. 

About 16 States finance scholarships to any one of 
a number of State institutions or for study in any 
field selected by the recipient. In general these 
scholarships are very limited in number or are avail- 
able only to qualified members of a special group of 
persons. 

An important characteristic of most of the State- 
financed aids to students is that the scholarships or 
loans must be repaid in cash with interest after gradu- 
ation or in service to the State. The required repay- 
ment service is in the field in which assistance is 
offered—usually teaching, nursing, or medical 
practice. 


Programs of Certain Foreign Countries 


An investigation of the programs of student aid 
financed by certain foreign governments was carried 
out as one phase of the study reported in this docu- 
ment. The investigation yielded considerable infor- 
mation which may be of value in considering pro- 
posals for legisiation by the Congress of the United 
States, 

Nations of the British Commonwealth—During the 
academic year 1946-47 nearly 70 percent of all 
students at British colleges and universities received 
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aid from funds provided by the central and local 
governments and by private organizations or agen- 
cies. About 35 percent of the students received 
grants from public funds, not counting grants to 
veterans of military or other national service. A 
commission appointed by the Minister of Education 
in 1948 has recommended an increase in Govern- 
ment grants so that about 60 percent of the non- 
veteran students will receive aid from public funds. 

The Central Government for England and Wales 
annually awards (1) scholarships to winners in com- 
petitive examinations conducted in the secondary 
schools, (2) scholarships for adult education, tech- 
nical training and teacher training, and (3) supple- 
mental awards. 

In Scotland the central government bears about 
60 percent of the cost of liberal grants-in-aid to 
students awarded by the local education authorities. 

The Federal Government of New Zealand largely 
supports a university system, making possible the 
charging of only nominal tuition fees. Nevertheless 
the federal government pays the tuition of over 70 
percent of the students and provides bursaries for 
study in certain fields for veterans and also bursaries 
for students obliged to live away from home. 

Central government subsidies enable the univer- 
sities and technical colleges in South Africa to offer 
considerable financial assistance to students. The 
Union Education Department also directly awards 
a limited number of scholarships and fellowships. 
The South African National Council for Social 
Research awards grants to individuals for research 
in the humanities. 

Scandinavian countries —University training in 
Denmark is free. The Government makes subsist- 
ence grants to qualified students. The Norwegian 
Government grants loans to students without secu- 
rity. It also finances scholarships at most of the 
universities, and scholarships for foreign study. 
The Swedish Government provides subsistence for 
qualified students without private means, and fi- 
nances scholarships for graduate students and loans 
without collateral for university students in general. 

Other European countries—The department of 
education at Dublin, Ireland, finances a small 
number of scholarships awarded on a competitive 
basis. Irish counties and county boroughs also 
finance scholarships. Student aid in the Nether- 
lands is rendered by the central government in a 
variety of forms including scholarships, fellowships, 
allowances, and loans. Tuition fees in Swiss 
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universities are only one-tenth to one-eighth as 
much as those charged by universities in the United 
States; therefore scholarships are less needed in 
Switzerland. Most of the students live at home or 
with relatives. The Government provides aid to 
needy students of merit. 

South American countries.—The Chilean National 


Government subsidizes the University of Chik 
and provides several types of scholarships. Up). 
versity education in Uruguay is free. The Gover. 
ment finances certain scholarships consisting ¢ 
monthly allowances sufficient to enable a student tp 
devote himself completely to his studies during th 
2 years of preuniversity preparation. 





Correlation of Scholarship and ROTC Programs 


By BUELL G. GALLAGHER!) 


HREE LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS which 

have been before the Eighty-first Congress are 
of particular concern to higher education. One, the 
National Science Foundation Act, has already be- 
come Public Law 507, and an appropriation has 
been made for organizing and operating the founda- 
tion. The law confers upon the foundation the 
right to grant undergraduate scholarships and 
graduate fellowships for students in the sciences. 


The Bills 


Two other proposals involving financial aid to 
students were submitted too late for action in the 
Eighty-first Congress, but they complete a compre- 
hensive plan for student aid. The ROTC bill (S. 
3864; H. R. 9019) provides for an augmented officer- 
procurement program to supply approximately half 
of the regular officers for the Armed Forces through 
the expanded Officer Training Corps, as well as a 
sizable reserve officer pool. Stipends ranging up- 
ward to a ceiling of $720 for an academic year plus 
payment for tuition, fees, laboratory expenses, and 
other benefits would be provided for enrollees. 

The Student Aid bill (S. 3996; H. R. 9429) would 
provide scholarships for outstanding and needy high- 
school graduates and insure lending institutions 
against losses on low-interest, long-term loans to 
students. The scholarship stipends would be set by 
the Commissioner of Education within a ceiling of 
$800 yearly for 4 years. 


Inclusive Purpose 


While the first two of these proposals are aimed to 
serve primary categories of national defense need by 


*Special consultant to the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 


Office of Education. 
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providing a steady and continuing supply of scien} 


tific and military leadership and manpower, the third 
would complete the picture by supplying noncate 
gorical aid to students of outstanding ability fo 
study in any field of their own choosing at any inst: 
tution of higher education to which they gain ad. 
mittance. Thus, the legislative proposals are essen 
tial to each other as components of an inclusive plan 
to broaden educational opportunity in military, 
scientific, and general civilian fields, while at th 
same time insuring for the Nation the necessary flow 
of adequately prepared personnel. 


Correlation Planned 

At the request of the President, the bills were re 
viewed in draft form before introduction to Congress, 
and so drawn as to provide a maximum of cooperation 
and correlation while eliminating competition and 
overlapping in the programs. A National Counel 
on Student Aid would be established under the Ste 
dent Aid bill which would include representation 
from all agencies of the Federal Government cot 
cerned with aid to college and university students, 
as well as 12 representatives of education and of the 
public interest. Representatives of the Atomi 
Energy Commission, the Public Health Service, th 
Departments of Defense, State, Agriculture, and 
Commerce, and the National Science Foundation 
would be among those sitting on the National Countl 
on Student Aid. The council would advise the Com 
missioner of Education in shaping the noncategoricil 
scholarship program to avoid overlapping and com 
petition, and in turn facilitating the correlation @ 
the several categorical programs with the gener 
student aid program. 
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al Editor’s Note 


A number of colleges and universities now 
include HicHer Epucation on their mailing 
lists for news releases and other materials of 
_ general interest in the field of higher education. 
It would be appreciated if many more institu- 
_ tions of higher education would do likewise. 
| Materials may be addressed to: Editor of 
| Hicner Epucation, U. S. Office of Education, 
| Washington 25, D. C. 

HicHEeR Epucation is devoted to policies, 
practices, and activities relating to higher 
| education. The articles and news items are 
_ essentially factual in character. 
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Further, the stipendiary provisions of the Student 
Aid and ROTC bills were drafted so as to insure non- 
competitive bidding for applicants by the two pro- 
grams. The proposal that both programs might 
use a common process to measure the scholastic 
abilities of applicants, each program drawing its 
quota from the resulting pool, is being studied. 


Perspective 


These legislative proposals have been weighed in 
the light of the Nation’s need for the “long pull,” 
not as emergency measures to meet the Korean 
situation. The process of drafting the bills has been 
guided by a desire to make sure (a) that all necessary 
demands of the military and scientific arms of the 
national economy are adequately supplied and at 
the same time (d) that the cultural, humanistic, and 
social concerns do not go unattended. 

The conviction underlying the proposals and 
determining the correlated interrelationship is that 
the essence of democracy lies in free access of each 
person to those opportunities which will enable him, 
with his particular abilities and interests, to make 
fullest use of his talents in contributing to the com- 
mon welfare. As the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education pointed out, the reducing of 
financial barriers to higher education is essential to 
such freedom of choice. 


Present Status 


The President has directed that the interrelation- 
ships between the program contemplated under the 
ROTC bill and that contemplated under the Student 
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Aid bill “be clearly set forth * * * as this 
legislation is presented to the Congress.” 

Hearings were not held on either bill. It is pos- 
sible that in any future consideration the Congress 
might take up both bills, together with the Universal 
Training bill (S. 4062; H. R. 9487) recently sent up 
by the Department of Defense. The correlation of 
the Student Aid and ROTC bills with the Universal 
Training bill has not yet been worked out in detail; 
but just as the Scholarship and ROTC programs 
have been designed to complement each other, so 
also, when the two are related to UMT, it is expected 
that an integrated program will be the aim. 
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A book concerned with teaching as an art, a daily work, a way 
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of life—in schools, colleges, and universities, and also outside the 
classroom. Begins by considering the character and abilities 
which make a good professional teacher, and then examines his 
methods. The chapters are: Introduction (what the book is 
about), The Teacher (rewards, difficulties, qualities, abilities), 
the Teacher’s Methods, Great Teachers and Their Pupils, and 
Teaching in Everyday Life. 


The College Board: Its First Fifty Years, by 
Claude M. Fuess. New York, N. Y., Columbia 
University Press, 1950. 222 p. $2.75. 


Discusses (1) the founding of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board and its early years of trial and error, (2) the movement 
toward comprehensive examinations and the inauguration of the 
“New Plan” in 1916, (3) the development of a new philosophy 
and psychology of testing which culminated in the famous 
Aptitude Tests, (4) the expansion of the Board’s activities dur- 
ing World War II, and (5) the present status and future program 
of the Board. : 


Counseling Foreign Students, by a committee, 
Theodore C. Blegen, chairman. Washington, 
American Council on Education, 1950. 58 p. 
Paper, 75 cents. 


The 7 chapters are: The Foreign Visitor as a Student, The 
Selection and Early Orientation of the Foreign Student, Getting 
the Student Started in College, Helping the Student Meet New 
Learning Situations, Broadening the Student’s Experiences, 
Working with Foreign Students, the Foreign Student Program. 


Democracy in the Administration of Higher Educa- 
tion, Harold Benjamin (ed.). Tenth Yearbook of 
the John Dewey Society. New York, N. Y., 
Harper & Bros., 1950. 240 p. $3. 


The 14 chapters, by 12 authors, are grouped in 3 categories: 
Part I describes the role of higher education in the United States 
“‘as related to the purposes of democracy, the principles of demo- 
cratic association, the nature and functions of democratic adminis- 
tration, and the specific tasks of college and university administra- 
tion.” In part II certain administrative practices and organiza- 
tions are examined, such as determining institutional objectives 
and instructional activities, practices in faculty organization, and 
composition of governing boards. The responsibility of adminis- 
tration in specific instructional tasks is examined in part III. In 
it are considered such topics as faculty personnel, financial support, 
students, appropriate institutional activities, and efforts toward 
democratic administration. 


The Use and Practice of the Democratic Process 
Challenge Physical Education: The J. Richard Street 
Lecture for 1950, by Katharine Sibley. Syracuse, 
N. Y., Syracuse University Press, 1950. 18 p. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

Reviews developments in physical education and suggests how 
this field of education contributes to life goals for the individual 
and society. 

Wayne University: Report of the President, 1949- 
50. Detroit, Mich., Board of Education, 1950. 
19 p. 
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Report and Recommendations of the Commission y 
Study the Question of Negro Higher Education to 
Governor, the Legislative Council, and the Gener 
Assembly of Maryland. 22 Light St., Baltimore } 
Md., The Commission. 1950. 58 p. Free. 

Contains: (1) Recommendations of the commission; (2) tm— — 
minority reports; (3) a foreword stating the history of the com. SE} 


mission and its work; (4) 10 factual chapters; and (5) an appen. 
dix of statistical data. 


The Quarter Century: A Review of the First Twenty. | — 
Five Years 1925-1950. Rochester, New York, The vo 
University of Rochester, 1950. 144 p. 

A historical record and “family document” of the growth o 
The University of Rochester Medical Center during its first 2 Tk 
years. Contains sections on the development of the center as; 
whole and of the various branches and departments. 

Nursing Organization Curriculum Conferena,) IN 
1790 Broadway, New York, 19, N. Y., Nationa 
League of Nursing Education, 1950. Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 1. 122 p. Paper, $2. 


Report of proceedings of a conference, December 3-5, 1949, x [' 
Henry Hudson Hotel, New York City. The conference co- 
sidered practical nursing, basic professional, and advanced pm Stat 
fessional nursing programs. Bulletin contains reports of com 
mittees, the conference discussion, and group reports. 
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